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and ethical authority and norm of the Christian church, because it is 
the only authentic historical memorial (Denkmal) of the apostolic gos- 
pel on which the church was founded. A confession of faith is valid 
if governed throughout by Holy Scripture; and the church has 
authority to teach only in subjection to the confession, and through 
the confession in subjection to Scripture (p. 529). 

The work of Dr. Kunze is a scholarly production — a valuable con- 
tribution to Bible literature. It embraces a critical history of the 
question concerning the standard of belief and practice in every 
period and amid all the doctrinal conflicts of the church. The book 
merits a translation into English, as in English we have no work, so 
far as my knowledge extends, so thorough, scholarly, and complete on 
this aspect of the claims of the Bible which just now is challenging the 

solemn inquiries of scholars. 

Eml. V. Gerhart. 
Theological Seminary, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

How Much is Left of the Old Doctrines ? By Washington 
Gladden, D.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899, 
Pp. iv+321. $1. 25. 

God's Education of Man. By William DeWitt Hyde, Presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1899. Pp. xii + 252. Si. 25. 

The Theology of Civilization. By Charles F. Dole. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1899. Pp. 256. $1. 

Dr. Gladden, always helpful, has here discussed the present state of 
theological thought for the benefit of doubters on the one hand, and of 
timid believers on the other. He considers the main topics in the 
light of that criticism and science from which some hope and some fear 
so much, and shows, in love for Christian truth and sympathy for per- 
plexed minds, that what is precious in the old faith remains unchanged. 
He not only admits but claims that the forms of doctrine have been 
altered. But he would have us know that the new forms are more free 
from difficulty than the old, and the inspiration of religion is with us 
still. The book will do good service. 

President Hyde has made a suggestive and stimulating contribu- 
tion to the thought of the time. He accepts, defends, and elaborates 
the idea that the true conception of life is educational, with God as the 
educator. The book is a study of God's educational methods, as 
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revelation and experience make them known. After an introduction 
treating of the reorganization of the faith, the three central chapters are 
entitled " Control by Law," " Conversion by Grace," and " Character 
through Service." These three methods work into one another, and 
constitute, in Dr. Hyde's judgment, a kind of graded course of divine 
instruction for mankind. Into the field and scope of these three 
departments he endeavors to gather the truth that is helpful for spirit- 
ual education ; and he thus presents, as far as possible, a comprehen- 
sive view of the essentials of Christian theology, in the light of his 
organizing idea. In his closing chapter he concretely exhibits the 
advantages of the point of view that his treatment has commended. This 
brief statement of the purpose is enough to show how certain it is that 
the author's endeavor will present vulnerable points on various sides. 
Old terminology is turned to the use of new ideas, and that is a pro- 
cess that always raises questions. The treatment could scarcely be 
expected to be equally strong throughout, and one critic will make 
objection to one part of the book, and another to another. Neverthe- 
less the book is thoroughly alive, and full of zeal for truth and right- 
eousness. Whatever deductions from full approval any reader may 
make for himself, the book is a wholesome one, and one that the 
average minister may well be recommended to read and ponder. 

Mr. Dole advocates the idea that the theology of a period ought to 
correspond to the best attainments of the period, and that deliberate 
effort ought to be devoted to making it so correspond. When civili- 
zation has attained a good degree of intellectual and moral clearness, 
it is not right that the conceptions of theology should be allowed to 
remain crude and unworthy ; and in our day the time has come when 
theology should be simplified, clarified, and rendered more worthy of 
our best estate. Mr. Dole's contribution to this work in the present 
volume is full of vigorous and fearless thinking, on a high ethical 
plane. He does not do the entire work and rear the comprehensive 
structure of theology, but he does propose foundations for it. He 
unfolds a doctrine of God, of the moral order, of human personality, 
and of personal religion, and he carries his strong and vital doctrine to 
application, in regard to a number of practical questions of right and 
wrong in common life. To some his theology would seem far too sim 
pie and brief, and far too modern, but there is no denying its fine 
quality. The book is characterized by an uncompromising and cheer- 
ful morality which it is pleasant to encounter. No ethical doubts 
embarrass the author. Perhaps he is too serenely confident : perhaps 
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he underestimates evil. In speaking highly of the ethical element there 
is no purpose to depreciate the religious, for the whole work is suffused 
with reverence and love toward that "infinite Good Will" which is 
God. And the style of the book is well worthy of its spiritual sub- 
stance. 

William N. Clarke. 
Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 



Can I Believe in God the Father ? Lectures delivered in the 

Summer School of Theology of Harvard University, 1899. 

By William Newton Clarke, D.D., author of What shall 

We Think of Christianity? and An Outline of Theology. New 

York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. ^P- 2I S- & 1 - 

The subjects of these lectures are (1) " A Practical Argument for 

the Being of God;" (2) "Divine Personality;" (3) "The Relation 

between God and Man," and (4) "The Moral Effect of the Doctrine 

of God." 

Whatever Dr. Clarke writes will be sure to find readers among 
thoughtful men, and these lectures, though addressed to a school of 
theology, are in form and style level to laymen of average intelligence. 
His method of putting the argument for the being of God is " prac- 
tical " and forcible. A godless universe must be a mindless universe, 
which this manifestly is not, and though the sin and suffering in the 
world may seem to forbid belief in a good God, yet the fact that there 
is any goodness in the world and that religion is normal to men com- 
pels the belief that God is good. The agency, or force, that produced 
and controls the universe being intelligent and benevolent, "a con- 
scious unity of intelligence, affection, and power," is, by the very defini- 
tion of personality, a person. The relation of this person to men 
involves authority, whether kingly or parental. In fact, it is both, the 
former manifested prominently in the infancy of the race, the latter in 
its increasing maturity. Man made in the image of God sustains to 
God a filial relation, but sonship is not complete till man accepts the 
relation with the spirit of filial trust and obedience, so that it is not 
absurd to say that one born a son may become a son of God, a true son 
in loyalty and affection. The author's discussion of divine fatherhood 
and human sonship seems to leave nothing further necessary. The 
conception of God as rightful ruler has produced in men a sense of 
duty. The conception of him as righteous in character has made them 



